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ABSTRACT • ' " 

• .Laboratory training and the Tavistock Conference, two 
types of experiential learning, contrast in important ways. They are 
designed to respond to different societal issues and make different 
types of responses to these issues. Tavistock conferences focus, 
consciously and exclusively on group operation., role, role 
relationships, intergroup rel5»tionshlps, and total organization. 
Hu^aii relations laboratories (laboratory training) focus at the 
levels of self, other, relatiaiships in small groups, and group 
operation; At the same time, both laboratory training and the 
conference have in conoion the attempt to provide the learner with 
direct opportunities for learning from his experience. Both utilize 
trainers to guide the learning process. Nonetheless, the techniques 
also differ in that they have different orientations to training 
clients for conflict. The ^conference attempts to provide situations 
that provoke anxiety about behavior and decisionmaking and that allow 
the members to learn at the rate they want to learn. It relies on 
organizational structtire that is established by the staff on the 
basis of their authority. The primary emphasis is to study and cope 
(within the given structure) with conflict that arises out of .a 
simulation of a classically defined bureaucratic authority structure. 
The concern of the conference is, therefore, for the effectiveness of 
individuals in given' institutional and organizational roles. 
(Author/WM) 
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i ntroduct ion 

The purpnso of thi^> documentary research is twofold. First, it is 

Intended to provide fho reader with a succincT description of the Group Relations 

Conference J .Second, it i^ Intended to provide comparisons between the Group 

Relritionr, Conference oriqinated by the Tavistock institute and the Human Relations 

Laboratory as developed by the National Training Laboratories, This paper 

is (ilsfided into two sections which follow directly 'from the twofold purpose 

i 

of the docurhentary research. The second section of the paper also provides 
considerable descriptive material on the Group Relations Conference, 

The descriptions and comparisons made h.-^re are based both on my aired 
experience as a participant in these tv/o types of learning programs and on 
\Hr\\tQn materi^ils describing and analyzing these -^wo programs, I has/e at-^empted 
1o advance broad-scale scientific inquiry into these learning programs by 
combining the methodology of participant observation with the descriptions 
and analyses of the same progr^ams by other social scientists* In carrying 
out this documentary research, I have relied on my own experience to identify 
areas and di mensTons which are central to th^ two types of training and to 
make sensitive- i nferpretritions of the relevance of what has been written about 
them. I have proceeded in this way to avorid as much as possible results that 
roflocf the i d iosyncrac ies of my own learnir*g needs and my experiences as a 
participant. , * 

V 
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Historical Background of the Group Relations Conference 

The roots of this particular type of learning event go back to study 
qroups conducted in England in the mid 1940^9.^ |This therapeutic wor^k with 
aroups, using non-directive method?, has been continued to +he present by 
Tavistock Institute. In 1957, Tavistock began the particular operation out 
of which the present group relations conferences have evolved. Ta^istock^s 
first effort to disseminate this form of training conference car^ through 
a collaboration with the Adult Education Department of the University of 
Leicester, England. 

in 1965, the first conference of this part icu I a^r type was held in 
the United States, it was jointly sponsored by the Tavistock Institute, 
th*? Washington School of Psychiatry, and the Department of- Psychiatry of 
Yale University's Sthool of Medicine. The sole sponsor of the conference 
I attended was the Washington School of Psychiatry, which now sponsors 
this form of training in the United States. 

Description of Conference Activities 

An initial way to gain a feeling for the various emphases of the conference 
is to examine the amount of conference time devoted to different activities. 
Progranmed conference time consisted of 46,' one and one-half hour units spread 
over 14 days. P^low is a breakdown as to how this r\m was allocated between 
different conference events. 

There is .1 qeneral quality which characterizes these major events. In 
the desiqn of each event, ,j qreat deal of emphasis is put on defining care- 
fully the primary task of the event and the orqanizational structure necessary 
to provide a framework fop achieving this task. *An essential element of this 



TABLE I 



Acti vi ties 


Number of sessions 
of 1 1/2 hours 


Percent of total 
conference time 


Study Group 


II 


22. 9$ 


Large Group 


6 


12.5 


intergroup Exercise 1 


h 


31 .3 


Intergroup Exercise 2 


8 




Application Group 


8 


16.6 


Conference Review 


2 


4.2 


Conference Opening 


1 


2.1 


Lectures 


5 


10.4 
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Structure is the overall conference structure and, in particular, definitions 
cf staff. members' authority and resppnsibi 1 1 ty. In the opening session of the 
conference, the organization is desoribed in terms of the above events, their 
purposes, and the authority structure of the conference. In tRe operation of 
the events, emphasis is placed on the staff members adhering to the primary 
task and ^e defined organization. ^ 

"throughout these events, special attention is given to three sets of 
phenomena : 

I. Covert processes J n and among groups and their effect on grx)up task 
performance* 

* 2, Function-3 of leadership (ar.d n^mbership response) toward authority. 

3. Processes and events related to the existence or non-existence of 
defined organizational boundaries within the conference and 
control of transactions across them* 

To describe in more concrete detail the evfnts of the conference, the 
following description of each of the major events is provided. 

Study Groups , These groups consist of '8^2 members and a consul- 
tant. The primary task of the group is to provide and utilize an 



opportunity to learn ^about the interpersonal I i f e of a yroup as it 
takeo plr]r'^ The consul f'ant *s leadership is oriented to this task. 
In this role, the consultant is not concprned with individual 
behavior except Tn so far as it is a due to, or a manifestation of, 
the qroiiP's operation. To fulfill this role, the consultant controls 
the boundary of the group, in doing This, he provides security for 
the TOfTtbers by staying within his own defined role, by 'starting 
and SToppi'':? group meetings on time, and by maintaining confidentiality 
outs ids of fhe group. Interventions are to be made only when they 
will il luminate' what is happening and, in practice, are quite parsimonious. 
In the context of fhis qroup, the members struggle with keeping tothe 
task, understanding the consultant's role, relating to the consultant, 
and developing and experiencing various ways the grouD copes with 
this tas'k. The study gro'up is the first main conference event and 
continues to its completion_>#HTTg--anrafTer the ether 'here and now' 
events have been completed. The study group itself terminates, 
however, well before the end of the conference. 

Large Group . This qroup consi.ts of the entire conference mem- 
bership {55 in the June conference) and several consultants (4 in the 
June conf-^rence). The primary task of the large group is to learn 
about interpersonal relations in a setting larger than the small 
group. The consultant's role in this setting is quite simi.ar to 
his role in the small group except that he is now a member of a team of. 
consultants. The members face some of the -same phenomena as in the 
small group but, in add ition. ' they face conditions of further complexity. 
The large group's task contrasts wi the small group's task in terms 
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of the constraints on task performance. In the large group. The 
individual can't readily see all other individuals nor is he as 
readily recoqnized by others/ At the same ti^e, the individual 
is faced with many opportunities for interpersonal relations and 
with numerous rapidly shifting subgroups.. In this setting. It Is 
very difficult to establish boundaries and the effect of one's 
sense of the lack of structure on the individuaPs sense of reality 
is acute. These conditions make achievement of +iie task difficult 
and, at the same tirr^, they are conducive to strongly expressed 
primitive impulses, . In struggling to orqanize themselves to carry 
ou\ the fask in this setting, the group demands different qualities 
of headers and different patterns of communication than did the small 
qroup. Also, the group puts more intense pressures on the consultants, - 
For example, anger *i s rmre directly expressed toward the consultants 
^ and -he level of such overt anger is very high, ■ 

InterqrouD Exercises . With the beginning of the f irst* i ntergroup 
exercise, fun ?r complexity is added to the learning situation presented 
to the members. The primary task of these events is simply to study 
interqroup Dehavior. In the most recent conference, there were two 
intergroup exerciser.. The main difference between them was that, 
in first exercise, the staff of the conference (referred to as ' 
*'the management*' in this context) did not participate as a group, while 
in the second exercise they did participate as a unit. In both of . 
these exercises, as in other events, clear rules or conditions were 
established* In the frist exercise, the total membership was informed 



that five rooms were -wailable for the exercise and were given the 
names of the consultants assigned to these rooms. One ruom was 
desiqnated explicitly as a place for intorqroup meetings or contacts. 
In the second' exercise, an additional room was added ^or staff 
meetinqs and the members were given- a list of consultants who, on 
request, miqht be used (in this case consultants were not automatically 
present in the rooms provided for the exercises). These ground rules, 
along with the availability of consultants, were the only Input 
struct *es to the exercise. The role of the consultant was to focus 
on the *here and now' behavior of the group in relation to the 
environment (the remainder of the event). The staff role in the second 
of these exercises was complicated by the fact that the staff meml^ar had 
both his consultant role and a plenipotentiary role with regard to the 
conference manaqement.^ The latter group operated as a team in this 
exercise* 

In those intergroup exercises, the members must iearn to deal 
with the problems involved in political influence, and this new issue, 
in contrasf t/> other conference events, also requires different patterns 
of internal qroup Iei3dership and task organization. Since the second 
exerr' permits rhe consultanfs to act as a team, the members have 
the opportunity to examine, appraise, and relate directly to the 
conference manaqement as a w^le. These exercises usually end with a 
plenary review session which is intended to bring together data and 
infcrpretht ions from 1he different groups operating in the exercise. 



AppI lea Hon Groups . These small groups consist of a consultant 
and six f(y eighf member^, wl)o come from the same work organizations back 
homo. Tho primary tr-jok of rhls qrouD is to experiment with the 
application of conference learnings to the members* ongoing work 
situations. In this effort, ti^o distinct subtasks were involved; 
(I) fhe assessment of the utility and relevance of conference learnings, 
and (2) preparation for the return to the 'real world.' In the most 
reqent conference, the execution of these tasks by different application 
groups seemed to follow two different models. In one model, phenomena 
seen by members as confusing or unsetl ing were explored, conceptualized, 
and then related 1o the everyday work situations of the participants. 
In the soconr model, case materials related to work situations were 
tho in^ti.ii focus of attention, and conference learnings were related to 
these materials. In application groups, the consultant's role is to 
assist 'member'; to relafe conference learning to their work environment 
rind vico versa. A part of this role requires aiding the application 
qrouD to work effectively as a group. Being an exoert in the particular 
type of work of the participants is not seen as a necessary part of 
the consultant's role. 

As ^ final element in the basic description of this conference, 
a flow charf of the conference program is provided. This chart provides 
information as to how the various conference events are ordered and inte- 
grated. • ' 



J 



Part Two - COMPARISON OF THE TWO TYPES OF TRAINING 
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The goal of this section of th# report is to provide -comparisons 
between the grou; relations conference developed by Tavistock Institute 
described in part one, and the human relatjons laboratory developed by 
National Trainina Laboratories.^ In this part of the report., several 'areas 
of compaf^ison are deve'loped. These areas are denoted by thp secVion 
head ings. 



The Problems of Comparison * ^ . ^ 

The comparison o_f -two^type^s ''of training is. a challenging conceptual 
and experiential task under any^ circumstances. Of fen •Comparisons are done 
with a very distinct purpose in mind— to test a specific hypQt1>^sfs or to 
explain some data. Sucivan approach to comparison defines pne^s perspectives 
toward what i? being co(ipared and indicates the dimensions that "must be 
treated. Since I am not .atte(npt i ng t«> ^ jst any hypotheses^'but .leather .to 
provide a broad comparison that might be useful to individuals asking a wide 
variety of questions about these types of training, I wi II examine the two * 
training programs from several perspectives. One problem in comparison is the 
facf that ^hh two fypes of trai-ning imply particular goals and assdijiptions ^ 
which are often quite different. Comparing different events often means 
that extensive inferences ftiust be made in order that a perspective be applied 
in areas where jt does not 'naturally' fit. A further challenge in consistently 
applying a perspective toward both types of events is to avoid being trapped 
•in e.ithor the similar words used to describe different phenomena, or the 
different terms used to refer to virtually identical phepomena.^ In attempting 
to do this, it also will be necessary to attempt to keep one's subjective 
'experience of the two events in focus.' -ThJs is difficult for me because I 
experienced the two training progra.3 wftn different degrees of personal maturity 
and conceptual sophistication. 



I have tried to avoid any overly simplified labeling which would 
designate one or the other type of training, or parts of the trainmg, as 
good or bad. The real issues, as is apparent to those who have concerned 
themselves with this evalative problem, are: training for what, under 
what sort of contract, -^nd with what values with respect to change. Those 
who are interested in comparisons of different types of training inevitably 
take different positions on these key issues and often change their positions 
in the face of different situations/ The comparisons in this report are' 
intended to provide useful materi?5l to individuals who have positions on these 
Issues and who desire to arrive at conclusions about the relevance, usefulness, 
or cippMcability of various forms of training. It is hoped that this matjeri^f 
will be useful both to those with a theo ret ica I -research orjentafion tc5 training 
and those interested in its application for social "change. 

Goals of* Training , ^^^^^ 

One way to -begin making general comparisons between different types of ; 
experle^nce-based learning events is to place them on dimensions designed to 
differentiate the goals of the events In attempting to describe systematically 
the goals of different varieties of laboratory ,tra ini ng, Schein and Bennis 
(1965, pp. 58-63) have developed a number of dimensions for classifying 
laboratory goahs. Two of these dimensions are af interest in this section: 

'"what i,s the learning aoout" and "what is the level of learning." The major, 
categories of "what +he learning is about" are self, oJ-hers, relationships in 

.small groups, role, role relationships, intergroup relationships, and total 
organization, tor the purposes of our comparisons here, one added category is 
needed: "group operation," which falls between "relationships in small groups" 



and "role" os a level of .jnalysis. The categories within the dimension of 
"levo! of learning" include awareness, changed attitudes, and increased 
compo fence. 

Different la^:oratory training events in the NIL tradition haye goals 
which coincfde with all categories and combinations of categories within 
t^' , dimension "what the learning is about." -In general, however, it can be 
said that NTL human relations laborafories focus at the levels of self, other, 
rt2lationsh1ps in small groups, and group operation. Even with the particular 
l.iboratories which operate under this name, there is a good deal of variance 
as to particular qouls. There is variation as to whether the group or 
individual .end of this .^tenuated continuum gets primary attention, but seldom 
<lo Ihoso lahi:)ratories focus on role, role relationships, intergroup relation- 
ships, .ind the toial organization. It has been pointed out (Harrison, 1967, 
p. *3) that, over time, the^^e has been a tendency in laboratory train! nq to 
place loss focus on the decision-making group and a greater emphasis on individual 
qrowlh, Ry contrast, conferences in the Tavistock tradition focus consciously 
and oxclu'^ively on the categories of group operation, role, role relationships, 
intergroup relationships, and total organization, ' . 

On the dimension of "level of learning" there also is a difference 
between the NTL laboratory Iraining and Tavistock conferences. Laboratory 
training encourages all fhree categories of this dimension as its goals bui, 
in p.if-ficular, emphasizes increased competence through behavioral change- 
ConferencGS, by contrast, focus on awareness and less on the other two categories. 
I he conference fradition seems to assume that this "is the key aspecf of 
loarninq and ono fhaf potentially can be achieved in an i3xper ienced-based 
training ovonf of the type designed. If asked about this focus, conference 
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loddors probnhly would s,)y Mint awareness i^nd understanding are the central 

« 

asf)Octis in letirnirif] and that behavior change easily follows fairly directly 

from fhis. If behavior chanqe doesn^t follow easily, It probably involves 

I he lypo of chanqe fhal musf be worked at over a longer period of time in The 

ind i vujual ^juy-f<j?*-day sitljallon, 

lk)<:ijmontat Ion of the differences on the two dimensions discussed can 

be obtained by a careful comparative reading of the brochures which the 

Iwo fypc of fralrrinq use for advertisement, A typical brochure for an 

Nil humijn rcHalions laboratory states: 

Human'^ rel at ions training focuses on the individual, the 
small group, and the organization* A major training goal 
is increased interpersonal competence in 'the roles each, 
parficipant plays — on the job, in the community, even in' 
the family* The objectives include both the Individual 
satisfactions derived from the full use of one*s capacities 
«in<i 1ho organizational strength achieved through good 
working relations* The training activities of the 
laboratory combine to make it possible to experiment with 
more effective ways of learning and new ways of behaving 
(Scho in and Rennis, 1965, p* M)* 



IhG following is taken from a recent conference brochure: 

I ho purpose of fhe conference is to provide the members 
wi fh opportunities for increasing awarenew and under- 
siantfing of intra^-and inter-group processes* Greater 
effectiveness of task groups and greater satisfaction for 
those ' engaged in' task performance are clearly socially 
desirable goals.'..* Understanding, insight, and the 
ability to use theoretical knowledge are more likely to take 
place if learning is based on direct experience* The 
Conference attempts to provide a setting in which experience 
ran bo studij^d and at least partially understood as it 
\ occurs. The emphasis in th^ Conference is upon learning 

which is felt as an experience and which is translatable 
into fjction in work and community settings (Washington 
!>chool of Psychiatry, 1968, p* 2)* 

i 

fhesf), oxcorpfs have been included to give a better sense of the differences 
fhai were dos(.ribod in terms of the two analytic dimensions. 

Roforo leaving comparison on the dlinension***what the learning is about," 
it is useful lo consider the placement on this dimension of other experience- 



based learning events. A number of learning events which ar 

getting a great deal of attention are those concerned with th 

of "human potential" ( Life Magazine , July 12, 1968, 48ff), >^lncluded 

In this group are events sponsored by Esalen on the West- Coast and by 

Orison in Washington and elsewhere in the East, Like HTl, Esalen 

sponsors a wide variety of different learning events but, in general, 

9 

Esalen's outcome goals focus on the "self." Another type of learning 
event whTch shares the same focus on self is the recently developed 
Creative Risk-Taking Laboratories (Bird, 1967)* These types of training 
will not be further referred to in this paper because of rheir wide departure 
in goals and techniques from the Tavistock conference of general laboratory 
fraininq which is the focus of this report* However, it would further our 
systematic knowledge of experience-based learning to have a sensitive and 
detailed comparison of these types of training* 

Experience-Based Learning 

Both laboratory training (in the NTL tradition) and the conference 
(in the tradition of Tavistock Institute) ooerate with the premise that 
maximum learning and the best use of knowledge in the areas focused on by 
the fraining require direct experience. Both forms of training are designed 
to provide opportunities for this experiential learning and practice. In 
this section, similarities and differences in the qualities of experiential 
learning, wi 1 1 be described. Also, differences in assumptions about the 
learner, the place of cognitive input, and the role of skill development will 
be described. 

The similarities and differences in the qualities of experience of the 
delegates to the two evenfs can be detected by examining the opening hours 
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of the respective events. Participants in both, on the basis of advance 
brochure'^, ire infornx3d fhcjt learning is based on experiencing the phen- 
OfT^na to Up letirned abt)uf dr)d, af the same time, taking part in creating the 
phenomena fo be learned from. From what has been written, my own observations, 

and my own experience, it is evident that the delegates arrive ^t the 
opening sessions of the two training events in much the same psychological 
state* Delegates enter the f i rst .session having made initial attempts 
since arrival to clarify their expectations with other delegates. They 
are anxious and have difficulty comprehending what is said to them in the 
opening session. Both types of training- events typically start with a 
short orientation session for all members and staff of the events. In 
both types of training, this opening session is followed by a small group 
meeting, either n study group or a T-group, 

What is said in the open i ng 'session gives clues as to how the two types 
of training will emphasize different aspects of the participant's experiences, 
Schein and Bennis (1965, p* 13) provide a description of the typical opening 
session of a human relations laboratory in terms that were accurate with 
respect* to my own experience* The dean of the laboratory explains that 
the goal of '1he training is to provide opportunities for the delegate to 
learn about self, others, groups, larger systems, and the learning process. 
He also stresses how the method of the laboratory (learn from analysis of 
one*s own experience) differs from the traditional learning experience. The 
dean also explains the daily schedule and makes any necessary administrative 
announcements. In this session, the dean and laboratory staff, as well as 
most^ members, are attired in casual ^dress. An attempt is made to start the 
session on time, but there is no emphasis on starting at precisely the 
designated hour. 
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The opening session of the Tavistock conference is characterized by 

fTx^re formality and important differences in content. The full staff, men 

attired in suits and ties and ladies in dresses, sit in a line across the 

front of' the room. The climate of this session and the conference can be 

felt in Rioch's (undated) descrif^tion of the conference style:; 

The style of the conference is disciplined and austere. 
The message which this style \% intended to convey is the 
seriousness of the undertaking, the si ngl e-mi ndedness 
with which the staff is prepared to devote itself to the 
task which it has set itself, the recognitjon of the dif- 
ficulties inherent in its task, and its intention not to 
look aside from any conflicts which occur (p- 3), 

There is a noticeable effort to begin the session precisely at the designated 
hour. Advance information received by the delegates emphasized the starting 
"lime and urged early arrival so that one could be unpacked, etc., prior to 
the first session. The director begins by giving the names of the staff 
and making a few administrative announcements* He then describes the 
training as a learning opportunity in which experience plays the primary part. 
He states that the important experiences will arise from situations construc- 
ted in such a way that some factors of everyday life are eliminated and 
othors confrollod in order to examine the underlying processes. The examination 
will check feelings and fantasies against reality and will often involve 
checking between staff and students, groups which often have different per- 
spectives. He states that learning in part would be about anxiety, fear, 
and stress. After outlining the learning opportunities, he briefly describes 
each conference event in terms of its primary learning focus, it^ place in 
the overall sequence of .scheduled sessions, and the location in|which it will 
take place, ^The final pari of this opening session focuses on f\fB organiza- 
tion of the conference. The director describes the, source of the director's 
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ond staff's authority and the responsibility that goes along with their 
respective authority. He stresses that scheduled sessions will begin at their 
printed tirnes. He explains that separate "common rooms" (rooms for informal 
socializing) are available for staff and for members. The reasons given 
for this separation are that, at times, each will want to feel free +o 
discuss the other. There is also a common social area avai lable near the 
bar. He closes by saying that an opportunity for learning is [provided and 
the quesfion of how quic1<ly it will be used is up to 'the individual. 

Both orientation sessions focus on the nature of the learning and the 
fact thai it involves experience. In the Tavistock session it is made 
clear thai learnings will involve checking fantasies against reality and that 
learnings will involve anxiety, hostility, etc. In this part of the intro- 
duction, the more psychoanalytic orientation to individual behavior and 
experience is evident. The Tavistock opening also emphasizes the task structure 
and the authority structure; staff roles are explicitly related to these 
structures. This indicates the organizational focus of this type of training, 
and ^hat the learning is intended to be about groups and group behavior. With 
this introduction of structural realities, it is clear that they are conference 
qivens. It is also clear that, apart from these givens, the delegate is 
autonomous and has responsibility for his own acts and 'his own learnings."^ 

The two types of training differ in their model of the learner and their ^ 
understanding of the learninq process. The dominant model of the individual 
learner in the TavistocK conference is the psychoanalytic model* Given the 
acceptance of this model, the most apparent contrast wi th* laboratory training 
is with respect to assumpt ions about the role of the unconscious. .The central 
conference role given to the unconscious Is demonstrated in a statement made by 
Rice: 
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The assumption that is made throughout the book is that 
individual behavior is affected by unconscious forces, 
and, as a corollary, that individuals and group of 
individuals always behave in ways that are not wholly 
explicable in terms of their rational and overt intentions. 
It is also assumed that, in any group or institution, 
unconscious motives affect the decisions that are taken j 
that any committee meeting,^., for example, has both a 
written and an unwritten agenda and it is the unwritten agenda 
that takes up much of the t'me; and that jealousies, guilt, 
anxiety^ and undisclosed and often unrecognized struggles 
for power have a profound effect. on the acceptance or 
rejection of solutions to apparently straight forward 
problems (1965, p. 9). 

Because of this position, closer attention is pajd in the Conference to 
the influence of unconscious or suppressed' factors upon overt behavior. As 
one participates, one becomes aware of this vantage point in the consultant's 
continual attenfion^to suppressed hostili-J-y and the influence of unconscious 
defenses in authority relationships. 

Certainly, the ndiceable dominance of the psychoanalytic orientation 
was heightened in the conference I attended by tne large t^roportion of the 
client population which came from the mental health professions. But even 
aside from the influence of this particular population, the 'learner's 
experience is conceptualized in terms of psychoanalytic theory. Theory 
inputs on what 15 happening in fhe' study group represent extensions of Bion's 
psychoanalytical ly-based conception of groups. Some of Melanie KI.ein's 
interpreiations of objecf relations are presented as they relate to what 
occurs to individuals in the lorge group. This orientation is not limited to 
theory inputs; it is closely reflected in consultant interventions in the 
group sessions. 

In the context of the conference itself, there is little stress on 
conceptualizing the I earn ing^ process* The conference assumptions about 
this process are wel 1^ presented by Rice: 
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...much o the learning takes place at the unconscious 
and experimental level. Learning also takes place in 
■ post conference and In intuitive recognition o "mUar 
e.T,nr,ences in o1her situatidhs at other times (0 2^) 
The process of learning is a process of 'I te nlfiza- ' 
loT,6 „°%'"':°'-P='-^ti"9 felt experience into the inner 
Mom fl I T ''■ '^"•^ '"tlivilual has the 

He .III rf P™"^ Should go. 

or (r ^2 """"'"9 " the process makes him anxious 

success u?"L ■''^ insufficient. 8 r 

..uccessful learning and resistance are cumulative and ' 

nherln"? Tn\T " ""^^ °' ' ^""'-^ chan r;h:;'is 
pp. 24-25! ^"""'"^ """'■"'■l"9 organism (1965, 

These stafement, hy .1,3 folio, in a consistent fashion from the conference's ' 
psychoanalytical iy-based modol of the learner. 

in laboratory training and in. theories about it. there is a greater concern 
ahout the learcn, process as a conscious and articulated procesS; This is 
»ost apparent in iaborafory's training's stress on "learning ho» to learh " 
AS Bradford. Bonne, and Lippitf <Pp. 22-36, point out. this understand. no of 
the learning process Is dra.n from many sources ("formal schooling and related 
learning theory," "psychiatry and counseling." etc.,.. The contrast to the 
Tavistock conlerence's assumptions is evident »he„ these authors specify the 
contribution of psychiatry, counseling, and personality theory to the under- 
= tandi„g „( ,|,e learnin,, process in laboratory. tra , ni-ng . They point to th. 
Phenomena of resistance to „e» learhing and relationships as a central factor 
in loarhihg. There is no mention of the unconsc ious, defenses, etc. 
L.boratory training's «,del of the learner is evident in its efforts to deal 
"ith the learner's conscious intents and the discrepancies bet„een these 
interns and results brought about by behavior. This.type of training focuses 
on consciously modifiable elements of behavior and places a heavy reliance 
on the efflcacy-of verbal feedback, within the tradition of labiratory 



training, effort is being made to conceptualize more clearly and completely 
the individual learning process that occurs in the laboratory* This effort 
is reflected in the work of Schein and Bennis (1965, pp* 271-276, pp. 255- 
310) and Miles (1957, I960). The infJuence pf the positivistic social 
science^the education profession, and the relatively strong focus on 
individual learning in the tradition .of Lewinfbn social psychology have 
brought about laboratory training's attention to the learning process as 
well as this particular model of the learner. 

Accompanying this difference in perspective on the learner and the 
learning process arfe. di f ferences in emphasis with respect to cognitive 
inputs and skill practices. Laboratory training has cons'isiently made 
a case for the importance of cognitive input in better equipping the 
learner to understand what is occurring and in applying his learnings in 
other situations. Despite this. general emphasis, in the design of 
laboratory training events there is often a great deal of difference of 
opinion about the importance of cognitive input, its maximally useful form, 
and its placement in the schedule^ 

In the past, >he Tavistock conference has always had a lecture series 
as one of the scheduled conference events. Its place in the conference 
and what it achieves has raised contention among the staff; in fact, there 
seems to be a growing mood to do away with the lectures entirely. The 
form of these lectures has generally been a one hour lecture to the full 
membership of the laboratory followed by a short question-and-answer period. 
In the most recent conference, these lectures were largely -read by the 
presenters. The combination of their length, complexity, mode of presentation, 
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and the lack of c3va I lab i I i ty of transcribed versions was a source of frustra- 
tion to the deleqates, There seemed to be little inclination on the part of 
the staff to think about ways of experinient i ng with the presentarion of cog- 
nitive input, nor with ways of researching its actual usefulness. 

* 

The skill pra^fices in laboratory training have no parallel in the 
Tavistock" conference. These skill practices typically included observation 
exercises, practicing different forms of helping behavior, assuming particular 
roles in problem situations, etc. In my est imat ion , '•this difference 
arises from several features of the Tavistock conference. In the first 
place, the conference does not focus on learning about the self. .MoreoveV^ 
the conception of the individual employed as a psychoanalytic one. In this 
frame of reference, social learning of the kind worked on in laboratory train- 
ing skill practices has a less central place. Since the conference does not 
focus on changes in individual behavior, there is no emphasis oq giving and 
receiving feedback that would support behavioral experimentation and changes.' 
The primary goal of the conference, as it is conceptualized with respect to 
the individual, is insight and understanding of group and intergroup behavior. 
The outcomes of insight and understanding are supposed to be brought about 
in situations which allow for very free interaction, including opportunities 
to attempt new behavior. The amount of prestructur ing in the conferences is 
minimal (e.g., the conference intergroup exercise as compared to a typical 
laboratory intergroup exercise is very low in structure) and therefore the 

resulting phenomena 'and the individual learning experience is complex. 
0 * 
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Bases of Definition of the Two Types of Training 

Basic to the definition of laboratory training is'extensive philosophy 
of learning which includes an explicit value system. The design and operation 
of a particular training event in this Iradif-ion is basfd on this philosophy. 
The basis of definition of conference training in the Tavistock tradition 
is a particular organ I za1 i ona I design with its attendant roles, authority 
structure, boundaries, etc, a cluster of interrelated, highly specified 
primary tasks, and a value position concerning human behavior in organ i za+ions 
and groups. These conference tasks are basic; ta- providing the learner 
with the experience of certain key phenomena. A full analysis of the impli- 
cations of this contrast will illuminate many of the basic d i fferences^ between 
them. 

Before making such an analysis, one implication of this contrast is 

apparent. The difference between the two training programs with respect 

to th^ir bases of definition partially accounts for the relatively greater 

heterogeneity of events which come under the designation of laboratory 
12 

training. By contrast, within fhe Tavisiock tradition .fhere is a quite ^ 
homogeneous quality to the training events* A fu! ! explanation of this^ 
difference with respect to hete^fogene i ty of training events would also require 
a comparison of the urvierlying orientations to experimentation and dissemina- 
tion of the two kinds of training as well as their histories of development, * 

The fact th.rf fhe basis of definition of laboratory training is a 
particular philosophy of learning (and its attendant value system) does not 
mean that this kind of training lacks particular organizational patterns and 
particular task cor(f igurations. By the same token, trdining in the Tavistock 
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tradition, whLle not rfefined from the same perspective as laboratory training, 

has an implicit and to some degree explicit philosophy of learning and an 

attendpfir value system.'^ The differing perspectives in the definition of 

♦ 

these two types of training means that a clear comparison must be teased out 
by bringing to bear the perspective of one of the particular definition of the 
other, "lo accomplish this, ! will work from NTL's (i.e., laboratory 
training'.s) definition of its value system and bring to be^r the Tavistock 
tradition's perspective on these values. 



Differences in 'Under I y i ng Va I ues 

The roie of values in laboratory training is sticcinctly stared by Brad- 
ford, Gibb, and Benne: 

The training laboratory was thus designed to increase 
intelligent commitment to three sets of values beleagured and 
inadequately utilized in contemporary society. These are 
the values associated with the social and behavioral 
sciences, with democracy, and with the buMding of the 
helping relationship among people. It was these values 
seen in interrelationship, that the laboratory^ innovators 
believed were best calculated to guide efforts to meet 
the unmet learning needs of a changing, industrialized 
society. And these values have continued to guide labor- 
atory traiT)ing during the seventeen years of its develop- 
ment (1954, p. i2). 

Although Schoin and Bennis (1965, pp, 30-35) organize the values in question 
* 

differently and at greaier length, they are in subs^tantial agreement with the 
above statement. Accord inrj to them, the values of science that are involved 
are the "spirit of inquiry... expanded consciousness and choice... [and] 
authenticity in interperson.it relations." The values of democracy which 
. undergird laboralory traininq are those of "collaboration" and "conflict 
resolution through rational means.'* 




The Tavistock conference is built on the commitment that in order to 

live and work, and particularly to lead in organ'! nations, it is important 

'to learn about particular phenomena (described in the first section of thi 

report). While not having as completely ordered bnd articulated set of 

values, the conference does have certain explicit values which underly the 

presentation of these phenomena for learning purposes. , Rioch has stated 

some of these ,val uesr 

A^major value to which the leadership is committed 
is ruthless honesty in thinking about oneself and onp/s 
group without any assumption that such honesty. will 
necessarily lead to smooth resolution of conflict. 
Thought, intellect, and rationality are highly valued, 
as are clear and firm decisions made in the service of 
a stated goaU . • . . - ^ 

There is recognition on the part of the leadership of 
the Conferences that human beings readily, all too 
readily, form groups^ that they form mobs which lynch,' 
groups whjch glorify fanatical leaders, groups which 
- ^ easily slip into orgiastic experiences or into the' ^ ^ 
warm glow of togetherness. On the other hand, the for- 
mation of a human group seriously and consistently 
dedicated to a serious task, without fanaticism or 
illusion,^ is an extremely, difficult process and a 
relatively rare occurrence...; One of the major aims 
of the Conferences is to contribute to people'^s ability 
to form serious work groups committed to the performance 
of clearly defined tasks. Whether or not members of such 
groups feel friendliness, warmth, closeness, competit- 
iveness, or hostility to each other is of secondary 
importance. It is assumed thBt these and other feelings 
will occur from Mme to time, but this is not the issue. 
The issue is the common goal to which each individual 
makes his own differentiated contribution (undated, pp, 4-5). 

There is a further value of the conference in recognizing underlying condi 

of different styles of group operation and leadership and inherent danger* 

I 4 

^ in each of these styles. • 

' From the perspective of the Tavistock conference, certain of the 



values of laboratory training inhibit or lead to inappropriate learning 
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in the conference setting.'^ Also from this perspective, certain of the 
guldinq values of, laboratory training lead to inappropriate personal and 
transitory solutions of "there and men" problems, i.e., societal and 
organizational problems. In a later section, I wi'li describe the difference 
between the focus and coqclusions regarding societal^ problems of These 
two types of training. ^ In this section, there remains the task of delineatfng 
from the Tavistock perspective particularly critiques of the guiding values 
of laboratory training. 

One of the gu id i ng . va I ues (a part of its valuation pf democracy) 

of laboratory training is collaboration. In so far as possible, the 

% 

traditional au rhor itar ian student-teacher relationship is minimized and par- 
ticipation, involvement, and self control of the delegate is emphasized. ■ 
The staff works toward a relationship Qf trust and confidence with the 
delegate. The interdependence of staff and delegate in the learning process 
is emphasized and, as the laboratory proceeds, more joint planning by 
delegates and staff is undertaken. . 

From fhe conference perspective, several things are wrong with this 
promotion of collaboration as an input value to the experiential learning 
event. A training event operating with this value tends not to lead the 
Ie5rners to inquire about what are the antecedents of collaboration, e.g., 
what does it really mean, under what conditions does it arise, what needs 
does it satisfy, etc. The implementation of this value tends to put peer - 
relations and quasi-peer relations, as well as The feelings of warmth and 
openness or hostility and defense (which tend to grow out of collaboration)', 
ahead of learning about authority rei3tion5. It is this learr^ing context that 



Is central for the conference. It is> committed to helping human groups 
achieve the task designated; to attain the conference's purpose precludes 
an Institutionalization of the^ shared decision-making style which laboratory 
training attempts to develop. A key part of the conference organization 
fs the assumption of the legitimized authority and expertise of the consultants. 
The power of the consultant which arises from this source, and the responsib- 
ility that goes with it, remains in place throughout the conference. While 

this precludes shared decision-making, it does not preclude staff-delegate. 

17 

Informality and friendship outside of these activities. 

One of the values of science which guides laboratory training is the 
"spirit oXl^nquiry." This means that laboratory training values experimentation 
and the test\g of perceptions and new styles of behavior. In discussing the 

» 

implementation of this value, Schein and Bennis point out that delegates are 

"prodded and rewarded by staff members to question old and try new behaviors 

(1965, p. 32)." In the Tavistock conference, such values are operative for 

some individuals (and some subgroup norms arise around these values), but 

these arise from individual learning goals ^as they are formed and altered by 

the members within the conference activities. In this regard, the conference 

makes room for more individual initiative; if the individual decides to eyi-eri- 

ment, he does it without the support iveness of the consultant and often. 

without peer aid. The consultant has accepted a task responsibility and 

authority that does not place the same discipline on members. In the theory 

of the conference, he can't sanction and reward members; learning must serve 

as its own reward. In practice, consultants attempt to avoid rewarding or 

sanctioning in i vidua Is despite members' attempts, particularly in the early 

18 

days, to give the consultant an evaluative function. 



An area of major difference arises from laboratory training's value 

of conflict resolution through rational means* This orientation to conflict 

is based upon a problem-solving orientation as contrasted to other approaches 

* 

based on bargains, power plays, repression, etc. An approach based on this 
value and strategy requires recognition of the conflict and its management 
and resolution through understanding its causes and consequences, and bringing 
to bear as much data as possible which are relevant to understanding the 
conflict. In this approach, resolution of conflict takes the form of consulting 
with all relevant individuals and groups and exploring, under conditions of 
trust, all possible alternafives for solution. This value and the approach 
growing out of It defines the general orientation of laboratory training 
toward interpersonal, organizational, and intergroup conflict. 

In the case of the Tavistock conference, the focus is upon an examination 
of all conflicts generated within a well-defined organization (this does not 
mean complete'ly defined but, rather, all given parameters being clearly 
delineated). This examination does not presume shared values and common 
goals growing out of these values which are the assumptions of laboratory 
training. The primary conflict examined is that which arises from dealing' 
with a defined, legitimate authority based on expertise* This type of authority, 
which is common in a highly organized complex society, is simulated in its 
barest essentials in the conference so that the underlying processes of 
individual and group relationships fo authority can be examined. Intergroup 
conflict is also examined. The conference orientation to these conflicts . 
emphasizes examining conflicts that arise in these situations in order to 

1 9 

Identify projections that are occurring, their antecedents, and consequences.' 



It is app^arent that the conference and laboratory .training have different 
orientations |-o training clients for conflict. In the case of laboratory 
training, tbd emphasis is on confronting conflict openly in a situation 
developing toward collaborative relationships, and learning a strategy of 
conflict resolution based on certain values. The primary emphasis of the 
conference js to study and cope, within the given structure, with conflict , 

o 

which arises out of a simulation of a classically defined bureaucratic (used 

20 

here not in a pejorative sense) authority structure. (The simulation of 
bureaucracy differs from the real thing in that it opens the door to full blown 
conflict or attempts to suppress it and permits study of the conflict by vir- 
tue of the undefined role of the. delegate.) Also emphasized is conflict arising 
out of "attempts to cop6 with undefined intergroup relations, formulation of^ 
groups in a turbulent environment, and face-to-face relations in a large 
group. These types of conflict can also'be understood as simulating basic 

processes which occur within Jarge bureaucracies as they operate in relationship 

21 

to their environments. - 

Current developments in experiential learning make it important to see 
the commonality of the laboratory and conference approaches to conflict. These 
current training efforts to which I refer are attempting to' teach an under- 
standing of conflict and skills for coping with conflict in Breas of intense 
societal conflict/" Both approaches have in common the fact that they are 
limited (albeit in different ways) with respect to examining a full range of 
power relationships and a full range of strategies for responding to conflict. 
The many important dimensions of. power relationships as they i^elate to conflict 
are bases of power, degrees of established power patterns, degrees and types, 
of slack resources, different degrees of goal consensus, etc. There also 
exist rr^ny strategies for conflict resolution which range from the area of 
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'tnterpersonal skills to social structural designs, A full treatment of 

conflict demands working on as many of these dimensions of variance as possible. 

A limited treatment, to be at all valuable and not misleading, must include 

learning about the circumscribed nature of the phenomena being considered 

and the limited appropriateness of the strategy -which is taught or allowed 

to develop. Neither the laboratory nor the conference provide learnings 

concerning the limited treatment of conflict which they provide. Neither one 

is explicit ^Ifh regard to|their selective assumptions with regard to conflict, 

A second commonality of these two approaches to conflict can be seen by 

placing them in the context of a theoretical understanding of power, Gamson 

(1968) distinguishes between two perspectives on the power relationshio (i*e,, 

the relationship between authorities and potential partisans). A perspective 

on this relationship from the vantage point of the authorities is termed 

the social control perspective. This perspective emphasizes the processes by 

which collective goals are achieved, the legitimacy of the authorities is 

maintained, and compliance with their decisions is attained. The second 

perspective on the power relationship is the influence perspective. Here the 

focus of attention is the clash of competing interests, the existence of 

discontent, the mobilization of resources for political support, and the 

achievement of structural change. This perspective focuses on the power of 

actors in the system and not the maintenance of the system as a whole, 

.Current developments in experiential learning are increasingly focusing 

22 

on conflict from the vantage point of an influence perspective. In 
these applications, the questions of conflicting interests and lack of consen- 
sus, altered decision-making structures (redistribution of power), bargaining, 
etc, are phenomena of primary concern. 
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Both the laboratory training and the conference approaches to conflict 
are based on the social control perspective. Laboratory trai ni ng focuses 
on resolving conflict through arnving at consensus about collective goals 
and achieving them through rational problem-solving behavior. The focus 
on conflict in the conference occurs within an unalterable authority structure. 
The study of conflict in the conference takes the form of coming to understand 
the potential partisans' and authorities' projective distortions and their 
antecedents, as well as consequences In this given structure. 

In the conference I attended, the conference management was confronted 
by the members on the issue of altering the power structure to Include member ^ 
participation in decision-making. This arose out of specific learning issues, 
Ideological commlti^ients, and contemporarv events occurring outside of the 
conference.^^ The membership, in the context of the second intergroup exercise, 
confronted management and attempted to bargain with them on this issue. The 
conference management took the position that this action was outside. the 
established structures of the^ference and would, given the design of this 
structure, operate to the detriment of learning about relations to authority 
in the way in which the conference staff considered central. This resulted 
in part of the membership establishing a parallel conference -for a day and a 
ha I f . 

One of the values of science which, according to Scheln and Bennls, 
serves to guide laboratory training is a value on authenticity in interper- 
sonal relations. In line with this value, individuals and staff are encouraged 
to be themselves and to communicate inwardly with themselves and outwardly 
with others as freely as possible. In the context of the .conference, 
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some individuals do experience more authentic relationships but this is not 
a primary goal of the conference. The conference .stresses an increased faciFity 
to accomplish tasks as a result of experiencing and understanding the underlying 
processes (exposed when traditional structures are simulated in order to 
focus on the here' and now). Freeness to be oneself and to communicate 
openly is facilitative of this learning about underlying processes but does 
not necessarily facilitate everyday task accomplishment. In fact, such 
a focus often advances liking and closeness in ways which may work to the 
detriment of task achievement. 

Implementation of the Two Types of Training 

Implementation of laboratory training and the Tavistock conference is 
based upon the definition of the respective events referred to earlier. 
This section will include treatment of the different approaches of the two 
events to specification of the essential conditions of training and learning. 
Since a key aspect of implementation of any'^Trai ning design is the roles of 
the staff members who conduct the training, differences in the roles of 
laboratory trainer and conference consultant will be described. 

Both types of i"raini ng have designed events for generating a behavioral 
output to be used for analysis and learning, but each has unique orientations 
with respect to this behavioral output. Laboratory training considers 
it essential 'that this output take place under conditions conducive to 
testing patterns of individual behavior that may need improvement or change. 
There are several components to these conditions; chief among them is a 
climate of permissiveness and inquiry. Thfe central means by which this climate 
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is established is the creation of group norms on the basis of trainer mode.! ing. 
The trainer models or encourages among members an attitude of inquiry to 
prevent patterns of moralizing or squelching of deviant members and to 
facilitate the openness and acceptance necessary for individual change. This 
modeling includes otferinq or seeking feedback and accepting it in order to.\ 
establish further trust among the members. Therefore, in laboratory ^ 
trainin'q the phenomena generated must include the development of group 
norms in part arising from trainer action, otherwise it does not serve the 
learninq purposes of the laboratory. 

The Tavistock conference also has events to generate^ behavioral output 

for study. 

...the basic conference method Is to construct situations 
in which conventional defenses against recognizing or 
acting on Interpersonal and Intergroup hostilities and 
rivalries are either removed or at least reduced. This 
permits examination of the forces at work* The method 
consists therefore -of lowering barriers to the expression 
of feeling both friendly and hostile; of providing oppor- 
tunities for a continuous check on one's own feelings, 
and for comparing them with those of others, about given 
situations* Or, to put it another way. It Is to check 
fantasy against reality* It means that the anxiety of 
learning Is enhanced, and that therefore the ways in 
whfch anxiety is generated and controlled become part 
of the learning opportunity (Rice, 1965, pp. 26-27)* 

The conference also has a particular orientation to this output, Basic to much 

of the learninq in the conference is learning about the anxiety of making 

decisions under the conditions described in the above quote. The technical 

problem for the conference is to provide situations that provoke anxiety 

about behavior and deci sion-making and allow' the members to learn as much as 

they want to learn at the rate they want to learn it. The conference answer 



to this'question Is its Institutional f ramework wh icK includes its program 

of event^,, the roles taken by ^he staff, and the conference setting. In 

short, in oStablishing its qrienfation to the generated behavioral output, 

the conference relies on organizational strudure'which Ts put into place by 

the staff on the basis of their authority. This authority is delegated to 

them through the director by the board of directors of the conference. They 

are atso qiven the authority to recruit members for this ^organization,^ 

i.e., the conference. One aspect of the organizational structure is an 

explicitly defined and strongly articulated task for each event. Another -- — . 

aspect is defined consultant role behavior (which, seen from the'vantage point 

of an influence relationship, is based primarily on legiUmate and expert 

power). A further aspect is the explicitly defined authority structure 

(which also defines staff responsibility) of the conference. 

Sa^contrast to this overt reliance on organizational structure, laboratory 

training establishes its orientation to the generated behavioral output by 

24 

relying on trainer modeling to establish group norms. From the perspective 
of an influence relationship, the trainer's base of power is largely referent 
and, to a lesser degree, 'expert. This difference between the two types of 
training leads to major differences between trainer and consultant roles* 
This difference will be further developed later in this section. ^ 

.This difference with respect to orientation toward the generated 
behavior can be put into a broader framework. I do this in order to indicate 
both its wider antecedents as wellas some of Its implications. The work on 
organizational change includes several strategies (based on the point of 
intervention, organizational unit to be worked with, technology to be employed, 
etc*). Historically, two of the many strategies employed have involved either 
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estabi ishi.rvg and/or a t tor i.oq. the peer group processes, or analyzing, 
designing^ and operatlona I i z i ng soc io-techn ica I systems. The contrasting 
orienfdfions of these two strategies are precisely what I have just pointed 
out in the comparison of these two training events ♦^^Lt one thinks this -tie- in 
far fetched, it is only to be noted that laboratory train *ng and some of 
Its prominent practitioners have been dominant ir^^4:t[e^ former strategy of 
organizational change, and that Tavistock institute and, in particular, A. 
K. Rice have dominated the latter approach to organizational change. In 
fact, the comparison these two types of training is very informative with 
respect to how these two orientations to organizational change specify what 
sort of training for organ i zationaJ rnembers is essential to supporting 
iheir respect iye change strategies. It is also possible to relate these two 
types of training to the requisites specified by the normative emphases of 
various organizational theories. In parttcular, it does not take much 
e>ctrapolat ion to relate these types of training to Shepard's (1965), LiKert's 
(1961) and Rice's (1967) theories of organization. 

To carry one step further the connection qf the conference to the 
theoretical and pracfical work done from the socio-techn ica! system perspec- 
tive, it is possible fo show how particular descriptions of the conference 
can be understood in terms of this perspective* One description of the 
conference is as follows': 

...the absence of structure save for that of the staff, 
farces members either to set up an 'organization* for 
ihemselves or to abandon the task. It is in the attempt 
to set up 'organizations* and in the taking of roles 
in them that members have the opportunity to experience 
from themselves the forces that are brought to bear on 
them when they take roles requiring leadership, and 
the forces they bring to bear on others who demand 
their following (Rice, 1965, p. 25). 
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One way of conceptualizing what is described here is to think of the 
deleqatos as f(ic(?d with problem of creating a soclo-technical system. The 
conference ^^fnff in its desiqn of the conference orqanization (boundaries, 
authority structure, etc.) formulat^n of primary tasks cast in terms of 
events, definition of specified staff roles, and recruitment of membership 
have provided the key parameters of a socio-technical system. The operating 
technoloqy itself is the staff members in their defined roles carrying out 
the designed t^asks of studying particular behavioral phenomena. Here the 
notion of technojogy is that of software,' as contrasted to the more popular 
notion based on hardware. In this situation the members have the problem of 
orqanizinq the socio-technical system within the given limits to utilize 
this iechnoloqy to produce member learning* There are sub-oroblems of 

developing c3nd shiftinq soc io*-emot ional al fiances, different variances in the 

f 

technology itseif, impingements from the environment, etc. 

To further show how structure is employed to define and operatlona I ize 

-the conference orientation to the generated behavioral output, it is necessary 

-^o describe the major features of this structure as viewed from the perspective 

of ihe conference tradition, the use of the structure in establishing the 

major conference boundaries is as follows: 

the staff design the p«"ogram and set a pattern oT behavior, 
*^n(l by the program and their own behavior create an 
institution that gives .protection to the members to 
Gxperiment. In effect, four main 'boundary controls* are 
imposed: the total conference institution — visitors 
are admitted only under very speci3l conditions, and no 
reports are ever made on individual members; the events — 
the primary task of each is defined, and one event is not 
allowed to overlap any other; staff roles—staff stay Mn ^ 
role' and do not carry one into another; and time — events 
start and stop on time so that members know for how long 
the study of behavior will last, and for how long staff 
wiN maintain particular role*-^ (Rice, 1965, p. 25)* 



The one major element of boundary control needing further treatment is 
that of staff roles.^ Ihis will be dealt with, when we compare trainer and 
consultant ro-les. 

One very apparent outnrowth of the use of structural parameters to 
establish jn orientation to the generated behavior is the behavior of 
members ond staff in the i'nformal periods of the conference (i\e*, outside 
of the scheduled events and staff meetings). In these time segments of the 
conference, there is less continuation of the "work" that goes on In the 
qroups. Ihere is much more of a typical informal social character to this 
aspect of the conference culture than is the case in laboratory training* 
In laboratory training, time boundaries are not defined the same way nor as 
sharply. Also fhe staff roles are not defined the same way nor as distinctly 
in re I .tlonship to the membership. 

I'here are other differences between the two types of training with 
respect to condl+ions they define as essential to training and learning. 
Laboratory training considers it essentia! that the staff work toward the 
development of coMa'jorat i ve relationships. Because of the attention I have 
already given to the contrast in values on this point between the two events, 
t will relierate only one point in this regard. From the point of view of 
Ihe conference, any staff initiative to set- up consultative machinery would 
convey that usefulness of this procedure for solving problems of interpersonal 
ana intergroup relatioi^ need not be questioned. Needless to say, from the 
perspective of the conference this assumption does need questioning. At any 
rate, 1he essenti^il thing for' the conference is that the member initiative, 
or lack of it in such a direction, should be studied. 
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' Laboratory trdininq considers it essential for learn i ng "that adequate 
rnodelo for daid collection find study be presented* The consultants in 
the conferonco qroups demonstrafe an ability to do this and in this sense < 
provide sucn a model. Beyond this, the conference does not go to the lengths 
that laboratory training doe/ to provide such models and help people acquire 
skills in usirq them. This is connected to another essential learning 
condition of labg/atory training which. has no conference parallel* The 
laboratory considers it essential that the member have an opportunity to 
consider the self as change agent. This is not an expMci-t emphasis of the 
conference, although particular individuals in reT^lecting on their role In 
different c<3nference situafions surely see themselves from such a perspective* 
Since I have commented elsewhere on the differences with respect to cognitive 
inpuis, I wl I I no! give furfher treatment to this necessary condition (from 
the laboratory perspective) of learning and training* 

Compa ison of the Roles of Trainer and Consultant 

1 will conclude this section by comparing the roles of trainer and 
consultani. The most impress) ve di fference between these roles is In their 
definition of relationship to the members of the training events. A 
characterization which may give a feeling for this difference is that the 
i ralner-member relationship resembles a peer relationship and the consultant- 
member relationship resembles the more traditional authoritarian relation- 
ship of teacher and student. Both role definitions are built around the 

3taff member^s expertise as a resource for learning* As a result of differing 

0 

values and ,goaJs, the ways that are attempted in the two events to bring 
about' tr^e utilization of this resource are different* 
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L.iboralory training takes the avenue of developing collaborative rela1;ion- 
ships between tho trainer and group (or activity) members and, on the basis 
of thii. mode I ^, between member This is intended to bring about the laboratory 
goal of J ncreased, >lnd t vi dual , interpersonal competence. The accent is on 
trust, flexibility, openness, informality, and a climate of "let us see each 
ofhe^:^s resources; let us use them via joint decision-making and goal setting; 
let us help each other be more ef*fective group members; and let us not get 

^ sidetracked by authority or status which will get in the way of fully using 
our resources openly, and which will not allow us the fullest possible satis- 
faction." This way of using expertise Is offered as being essential for learnin 
in the laborafory and as a pattern to be emulated outside of the laboratory. 

The conference takes the avenue of building fask-or iented organizational 
roles as its means of^ choice for achieving the goal of conference learning, 

Jncreased understanding of o'rgan i zat i ona I phenomena (authority relations, 
leadership and f ol I owershj p, and boundary definition and transaction). In 
fhe conference approach the accent Is on clarity, consistency, openness, 
and formality (i.e., maintaining the role definition); and a climate of "consul- 
taeis and members are differeni; let us see the differences clearly; let us 
understand how the group operates in I ighl of the prevailing understanding of 
fhe difference and other factors; let us work hard to use all the resources 
in this group to further our learning about what is going on in this group." 
This way of utilizing expertise is held to be essential for conference learning 
buf nof necessarily appropriate for all situations outside of the conference. 

What are the implications of these two different ways o^ utilizing 
expertise? The key question in this regard is the effectiveness of experts 

operating in these roles in bringing about the learning goals of the respective 
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events* fhi^^ .1 quer,tion that needs to be answered by further - research 

however, <v3 monv re^.earchors h.we pointed out, it is an exceedingly difficult 

question to answer. F'art of the quite considerable volume of research on 

Idborritory training attempts to deal with this question. Reviews and 

bibliographies of fnis research have been mode by Stock (1965), Harrison 

(1967), etc. 11 goes beyond the task of this report to discuss this research 

at length. Suffice it to say that trainers operating in the laboratory 

setting -do effect some changes of the rype desired in members* behavior. Some 

of the best (re:; canons of research) recent research^ork which shows such 

positive results has been done by Miles (I960) and Bunker (1963), From what I 

have been able to learn, no comparable research has been done on the conference/ 

Aside from the key question of the effectiveness of these two roles, 

there are other implications of the differinc roles of trainer and consultant 
\ 

which should bJ'^^scribed in o'rder to enhance a comparative picture. For labor- 
atory training, one implication is the~^"pro^'t-„^-of -maJtiQ_l_e roles for the trainer 
and potential conflicts which may arico from member confusion about these roles. 
This comes about in ihe face of the fact thct, as far as the design and imple- 
menlalion of this learning event, he is more than just a collaborator. One 
impi ication of this "more than" is the power fhat goes with his position in 
planning and impiemer.tation*and the legitimacy of his designation as trainer. 
At the same tine that this is descriptive of the situation, an attempt is being 
made by the staff to become more truly collaborative with the members. The 
confusion is highlighted in' the attempt to avoid dependency and counter 
dependency c3nd to allow the member to exercise full control over hJmself. 
Hrrjdford, Menne and Lippitt point to the basic factors in this situation in . 
.y the fo! low i nq way : 



t 
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» In ^ effective laboratory, the staff •member utilizes 
a variety of roles in facilitating learning. He functions 
alternatively as a participant, encouraqer, or reality 
fesler, and as observer and interpreter of group and i n-^ 
dividual behavior. He may find it desirable to serve 
from time to time as consultant and as counselor, *He 
usually finds it necessary to supply concepts and 
knowledge needed to analyze experiential situations. 

These various functions may at times be in conflict in 
his own mind as well as in the mi'nds of participants. 

' The laboratory design must provide opportunity for the 
Hrainer to work through problems emerging In his relation- 
ships with learners. Staff designing should also include 
]' time for each staff member to consider, singly and with 

other staff members, the variety of functions he may be 

■ required to fulfill, the impact of his personal needs, 
personality characteristics, and trainer style, and ways 
by which he may better assist the group to develop a 
collaborative relationship with him and to cope effectively 
\ with his behavior (1965, pp, 47-48). 

Laboratory training consi'ders it possible to work through the problems arising 

from this multiple role situation and its attendant conflict. As has already 

been implied, the proponents consider this role definition as compatible with 

laboratory values and well suited for achieving the kind of learning they have 

as the! r goal , 

What are the itnpi icat ions of the particular consultant role which the 
conference has developed? On one hand, the clearly defined role can be a^^ 
helpful support to the consultant in sticking to his task and in evaluating 
this task. On the other hand. It can provide the consultant with protection 
that permits him to distance himself from both group phenomena and group 
members and, therefore, not use fully his feelings In his work and not 
facilitate full inquiry into his own role and behavior in the group. The 
danger inherent in this role is the potential of an automaton dispensing 
mechanized theoretical knowled^ge at a distance from the basic processes that 
are occurring, f suspect that the reader of this report (given anV degree of 
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subscription to the value and tone of collaboration and/or rejection of the 

virtues of rational bureaucratic organization) might be prone to see this 

danger as inevitable and following naturally from this role as it is seen 

from the reader's vantage point. From my experience and observations^ this 

problem was not major but did apply to a few consultants. Rice's comment is 

informative as to how the architect of this role envisions its operation: 

A member of the staff, acting as a consultant in any 
conference event, has his own conceptual framework within 
which he observes the behavior in front of him, i ncl ud i ng 
his own. He also has his ' know I edge-of-acquai ntance' 
fro.Ti his own 'learning experience.' But when he Is at 
work as a consultant he is a person who, in Rickman's 
words, 'At the moment of his most creative endeavors, lets 
these discipline^ sink into the background of his 
consciousness and senses the direction of a process or 
the degree of freedom in the organization of persons 
r seeking his advice*' In other words, he uses his own 
feelings to sense what is happening* He cannot observe 
wifh a detached objectivity that relieves him of the respon- 
sibility of taking account of what he is feeling himself* 
If he finds himself becomi ng embarrassed, anxious, angry, 
hurt, or pleased, he can ask himself why he is feeling, 
and can attempt to sort out what comes 'from within himself 
and what is being projected onto him by conference members* 
So far as he is sure that some of the feeling is being 
projected onto him and is not the result of some idiosyncrasy 
of his own personality, he can use himself as a measuring 
instrument — however rough and ready — to give him' information 
about the meaning of behavior, both consciously and uncon- 
sciously motivated. If he can t» in find an explanation of 
— - ^^^g projection in terms of the specific task set for rhat 
event he can make an 'interpretation about the behavior of 
those present, including himself*' The interpretation, may 
be accepted, rejected, or ignored — but whichever it is, con- 
sultant and members are then faced hy another piece of 
behavior related to his intervention (1965, p. 26). 

Rice further points out that the consultant's behavior is as important for ' 

learning as his' words. 

A further implication of the conference consultant's role, which offers 

some contrast' to the laboratory trainer, is the way that it i^ designed Into 
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the conference organ fzati on. The main point of contrast revolves around the 
role of the director in the different phases of conference operation {planning, 
preconference administration, and conference operation)* The model of activity 
in the Diarining phase is thai of a group of colleagues with a chairman. In 
the actual operr3tion of the conference, ther*:^ are always contingencies and the 
staff cannot alw'ays act as a group with the speed and decisiveness needed* 
The staff ' members also lose some perspective on the whole conference because 
of their deep involvement in their own groups. To meet this situation, there 
is the role of director who has the authority and carries the responsibility 
to .icf in what he believes to be the best interests of the members 
irrespective of previous decisions and roles. By contrast, the office of 
dean of a laboratory more closely follows the model of a chairman among 
colleagues throughout the planning and operation of the raboratory* Also, 
the dean generally functions as trainer of one of the T-groups, while the 
choinnen of fhe conference does not have study group responsibilities, 

l^elationsh ip Between Training and Therapy 

How are the fwo types of training to be understood in their relationship 
to nrc^'jr) therapy? This is a difficult questioli which at its most basic level 
involves def i n i ti ons ' of group therapy, detailed analyses of the trainer and 
consultant roles, and the interventions made by these group leaders. In the 
context of thTs report it is impossible to treat in depth f^^^ important 
"attendant issues. A1 Ihe same time, because of the importance of the relation 
of trpininq to Iherapy, it is necessary to make some general cpfnments on this 
issue. 
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In comodrfnq the Iwo tyncs of trdininq with respect to this issue, an 
understanding ')f the history of their development is helpful. Laboratory 
training did r/ ^ have its oric^ins in group therapy while the Tavistock 
conference 'jid. Rice (1965), in tracing the history of development of 
the Tavistock conference, points out that this tradition arose from a partic- 
ular type of group therapy. This form of group therapy takes as its approach 
the focus of attention on the group. Individual behavior of group members is seen 
as a product of individual psychological makeup,^ but rather as a manifestation 
of a group process* This is to be distinguished from group therapy in which 
the focus of attention is on the individual and the individual's relationship 
to the group as the group provides the background fDr the individual. It has 
been understood ihat rho conferences in the Tavistock tradition are distinct . 
from group therapy although the staff has been aware, in practice, of the 
i nevita^* I e .haziness of this distinction. The, majority of conference consultants 
(particularly in the United States) are clinicians and psychiatrists. 

In the course its history, laboratory training has developed particular 
designs and sp^me general p.^tterns which have moved it much closer to group 
therapy, the model of group therapy with which it has affinity is that type 
in which the individual is the focus with the group in background* The majority 
of staff members in laboratory training events are not clinicians or psychiatrists 

Rice (1965, pp, 135-155) recognizes that training during the co^nferences 
cr»n in some ways be seen on a continuum with p-^ychotherapy* The judgment of 
similarity arises in his eyes because of the similarity between the study groups 
and therapeuti'c groups (with regard to size and techniques)* This judgment, 
js he points out, overlooks the important distinction of the vastly differing 
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institutions In which these groups operate* The study group is a group of 
students-^ "taken'* by a consultant in an educational institution. The responsib- 
ility of the consultant, his authority, and the sanctions under which he operates 
are different than in therapy groups. These aspects of the consultant's role 
all stem from the primary task of the conference to provide opportunities for 
members to learn about leadership and membership in different group settings 
within a carefully defined overall organization. The conference as an 
institution understands its members to be mature adults who qualify for 
conference membership byj holding jobs involving leadership and management. 

While emphasizing a distinction based on institutional differences. 
Rice does not dodge the fact that this learning opportunity involves psycho- 
logical stress which implies risK. There is the possibility that some members 
and staff will be unable to tolerate this stress* He emphasizes staff respon-, 
Sibil ity for individual problems that arise* At the same time, he points out 
that dealing with problems of breakdown and withdrawals is one of the tasks 
of leadership in general and an appropriate conference learning task as well. 

In describing laboratory training in general; Schein and Bennis (1965, 
p* 4) sfafe that it contains elements of both education and therapy but, at 
the same time, maintains i fs distinctiveness from therapy. As one confronts 
the heterogeneity of types of laboratory training it becomes clear that some 
types more than others can be seen as distinct from therapy. Jerome Frank 
(1964), o practicing group therapist, has sysfematirai ly contrasted group 
therapy 1o a T-qroup in a general human relations laboratory. He differentiates 
the T-group from fhe therapy group in terms of its membership, its goals, the 
type of attitudes it attempts to modify, the rote and functioning of the leaders, 
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and the mode of operation of the qroup. In the T-group there are I imits to the 

content which is grist for the mill. Motivations are pursued only as they 

-relaie to overf behavior, and the focus is not on individuals bu1 on the group. 

Individuals* comments are examined for the light they shed on group process 

and not for what they indicate about the individual. Further, Frank points Out 

that the trainer typically intervenes with respect to the group (e.g., may 

tiescribe attitudes ioward the trainer without identifying the members involved). 

He does document similarities between the T-qroup and group therapy but 
» 

emphasizes the differences. 

Other laboratories, still within the general human relations framework, 
give less clear evidence in their T-groups of maintaining such a distinctiveness 
with respect to therapy. In these groups, there are not the distinctions with 
respect to the role and functioning of the trainer and fewer, if any, restric- 
tions on the content. The focus is on individuals, and overt behavior^is used 
to elucidate underlying motivations. The T-groups which I have personally 
experienced extend in orientation from a focus on injjividual motivations 
within limits (not going into sexual conflicts; avoiding lengthy, intense 
periods of focus on any one individual; etc.) fo T-groups in which Gestalt 
fherapy, wifh iis intense focus on acting out and resolving individual motiva- 
fional conflicts, is a dominant aspect of group activity. 

The smill groups of the conference are similar in some important ways 
to the T-group described by frank in which the distinctiveness from group 
therapy was maintained* Nbst importantly, in the conference's small groups 
the focus is not on Individuals but on the group (what the group is doing 
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-with respect to the phenomenon of focus at the time). This emphasis in the 

conference on small groups even qoes beyond that of the T-group analyzed by ^ 

Fronk. Another important 3i:nilarity is in the way the consul tan^ -intervenes 

with respect to the group and not v.ith respect to individuals. The conference 

smaM groups are not, similar to the T-qroups, whose mode of operation Frank 

desrribes toward individually-oriented grouD therapy. 

■ Wi^th regard to the relationship between training and therapy, it' is 

important ro look further at trends over time. Bradford, Benne, and Gibb trace 

what they see as key changes that have occurred over the seventeen years from 

the beginning of T-groups to their particuiar article about them. They state:. 

One change is a deeper vision of the problems of 
indi viduals confronted by demands for change and 
adaptation which threaten their needs for autonomous 

growth as persons The re-educative task has 

deeper therapeutic dimensions than the founders of 
the- laboratory realized.** (1964, pp. 6-7). 

They state that the heightening of this dimension has occurred through the 

self selection of learning emphases by the participants, the involvement 

more clinically oriented professionals in the training nehvork, and the 

studies of social and organizational life which have focused on individuals . 

questing for identity in a fragmented society. Roger Harrison more recently 

has documented this same trend; ' 

Amonq practitioners there appears to be d historical 
trend from a normative approach focused on the develop- 
ment of democratic ideology in ihe democratic decision- 
making group to a concern with individual growth as the 
desired outcome. The individual growth position with^ 
reSDort to outcome would probably focus on the receiving 
of feedback in the T-group as the basic learning process 
. 'in Inborafory training. The process begins when the 
individual exposes his characteristic styles of relating 
io others in the T--group and receives feedback about the 
rer^ctions of others to his behavior (1967, p* 5). 
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KecenMy, Arqyrls (I9b7), pointed out potenlial problems in this course of 
development and' sounded certain cautions. This continues to be an issue 
of debate in laboratory traininq and a source of regional differences in 
the NTL networl<. 

The basic relationship of the conference to group therapy has been 
more stable over time. In this regard, it must be noted that the volume 
■of training done in the conferences is much smaller than that done in 
laboratories. Also, it has continued to be the case that 1^e majority of 
consultants are psychiatrists or cl inical psychologists. The trend over time 
of the conference to add activities in addition to the basic small group 
activity which was the' initial focus Indicates a further movement away from 
an individual focus (with its inevitably closer;, hazy relation to therapy) 
toward an increased emphasis on a variety of organizational phenomenon. ^ 

In surmiary, the two types of training have a different historic relation- 
ship to therapy. As an outgrowth of this history, "the staffs involved in 
this- fraining have different associations with the mental health professions. 
The two types of training ^end to juxtapose themselves to two quite distinct 
types of group therapy. One more than the other relies on the institutional 
framework and roles of the iraining event and techniques stemming from it to 
define its boundary. with respect to therapy. The two types of training appear 
to some enfant to be moving in opposite directions in._their relationship to 
group therapy. Perhaps most importantly, the two types of training encourage 
different degrees of heterogeneity in the ways particular events may relate 
to therapy. 
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Research on and Dtssemination of Training 

In regard to research on training and dissemination of training 
experiences, there are clear differences between the two types of programs. 
As I pointed out in an ear I ier sect ion , laboratory training practitioners- 
and advocates have encouraged quite a bit of research on the procedures and 
outcomes of laboratory training. Laboratory training has justified such 
research as an extension of the emphasis on an attitude of inquiry which 
includes the elements of objectivity and hypothesis testing. The difficulty 
of research in this ^rea and the scarcity of finances for such projects have 
resulted in a far smaller volume of research relative to practice than is 
desirable for a full validation of the effectiveness of the training being 
done. Nonetheless, this research currently is being done on a larger scale 
and there is better dissemination of results* 

Virtually published evaluation research has been done on the 
conference and much less is written about the conference than about laboratory 
training* The difference with respect to the amount written must be 

c f 

attributed largely to the difference in the scale of operation between the two 
training events. The difference with respect to research ^ »j't be attributed 
fully to this cayse. In a recent discussio^ at 'the conference, A.K. Rice 
expressed the opinion that the conference needed to be well established before 
evaluafion research is undertaken. His statement was to the effect that you 
can't plant somoihing and keep pulling it up by the roots to see how it is doing. 
Cet"tainly, the point can be made that good evaluation research in a learning 
event like the conference is a massive undertaking of considerable cost . 
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(both in terms of money w^i liable personnel) and thai its implementation 
of no<:ossihy c^juses corfjin i n ^or feropces in conference operation. 

Anofher factor contr i b-jf inq to this lacK of high priority for conference ' 
es/aluatioQ research can De detected in the conference "cThna^^ orientation 
to social science that pervaded the conference was more that of the case study 
than that of quantitative empiFical study. At the same time, I had less the 
feeling in the conference setting of a cult phenomenon -or a movement than I 
had in the laboratory training setting of Bethel- This may have more to do 
with the differing emphasis between the two events on the promotion of particular 
values (such promotion being basic to laboratory trair^ing). It is a debatable 
question, given our current sophistication in evaluation research, whether or 
not evaluation is furthered more by highly empirical research carried on 
tangential to the training, or by training carried out tn a noncultish, 
critical, and scrutinizing climate, A cas^e can be made that uti I izable 
evaluation (utilizable in terms of exercising an effect on the practice of 
training) is furthered more by the latter situation than by the former* 

The attitude toward disspmi nation held by the two types of training is 
quite different. Laboratory training val.ues dissemination very highly as 
evidenced by the development of its trainer of trainer programs. Its consul- 
tations, and the heterogene i ty of the National Train ing ^Laboratory's organiza- 
tion* The conference is dominated by an attitude of slow, controlled dissemination 
in the Interest of Dei ng able to al low a 'relatively sma I I group of individual % 
to work on the homogeneous* deve I opment and refinennent of the conference 
operation in a systematic way* 



Jh\s leads to a furthor contrast between the conference and the 
laboratory with respect to their approach fo developinq tne training. In 
labordtory training a hTq}) priority is put on experimentation and innovation 
with respect to -laboratory des'ign. This priori+y prevails to such a degree 
that there is virtually nover the replicallon of a complete laboratory- des ign . 
It is the norm to vary more elements of a design from laboratory to laboratory 
than are held constant. By contrast, the conference is cons^-^rx'at i ve with 
respect to design innovation. A primary emphasis is placed on the necessity 
of repeating the design with different populations to become as . ly familiar 
as possible in a given design with wnat occurs and how to handle the 
opportunities presented -for learning. This is not to sa^ that there have not 
be^ sicfnif leant innovations in conference design; obviously, there have t^een, 
such innovations. One of the primary values of fhe documentation provided 
by Rice's book (1965) is a description of some'of these changes and what 
brought them about. 

Prob-lems and Resources '^t imu i a t i n g the Developm ent of Traj n i ng 

The 1wo types of traininn in their origin sought to speak to di'ffercnl 
social conditions. This different orienialion t9 social conditions extends 
'inio fho 'i^rosont althouqh, due 1o deve»topm.ent and flux, it is impossible 
io find OS sfrikinq a conlrast in their contemporary implementation. 

LJboratory training beaah in the area of aou 1 1 ^oducat i on on the bas^s 
of a perception fhaf certain learning needs of indivi'duals were being I'nadeguatel y 
met and, fn this condition, certain cherished value,, were being threatened by 
historical evenis (Bradford, Hibb, and Renne, 196^, pp. 4-5). T^e founders 
of tlris form of training derocfed that individuals were being compelled to change 



by pref/;>i]rc f roni ^he n^^ i ur.^ I i cnces ond re I j ted technol oq i es • In the founders * 

eyes, i nd I y i iu^:i i s wcro npren<3red to work out adaptations to these changes 

with seni^itivil/ ,^nd ef f ^-^(.. I ! venes^ in terms of themselves and their relationships, 

Both the individual and GorTil structure were involved i a *th i s situation and the 

sm(]ll qroup laboratory ^triininq event was seen as an avenue to individual 

rehab i l^iai i on and a niean? to prepare for reconstru^ i on of the social 

environmenl. The laboratory's diaqnosir^ as to the root causes of the conditions 

which it Intended to alleviate was tha+ these conditions arose out of a 

separation of action, rese3rch, and eduration. 

In f^onfrast to laboratory traininn, the conference qr^w out of a more 

general and, al, the same time, more circumscribed concern. It was assumed that 

of central imoortance, particularly to those in leadership positions, is the 

Gxperlenc^ of learninq how to work more ef f -^ct'i vel y with others as individuals 

and as members of qrouDs. It was felt thai fhis is particularly useful to 

managers, ao- li n istrators', and professJona i workers. Rice refers to tnis 

concern with respect to th^se individual sV 

, , as a minimum fhev have fo come to terms with 
themselves, and wi1h personal and group characteristics ^ 
of those who man '.lie institufions in which they work, 
lo be successful they have to make constructive use 
of thoir own norsonal i f ies (1965, p. 7). 

So If^e concern c^f the conference is with the effectiveness of indiviauals in 

given i nst i 1 ut !ona I and orqan i zat iona I roles. 

Certainly major factor triqgering this concern aDOut the individuals 



organizational ef fecti veru^. was a real » za1 ion- that there existed an unutilized 
body of knowledge involving an understanding o^ the behavior of individuals 
and groups. Laboratory training also saw that there were unutilized resources 
which could be employed to meet the problems its founders perqeived.' 
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The particular ophereo of unulilized knowledge and resources which fhe 
two types of frriininq sou'ihi fo eniploy were different. A cursory look at 
these resource! nelpb to wndorstand further liie difference between these two 
types of traininq, Ldborntory training drew on three areas for its resources:: 
social science, philosophy, -jRd developments in social oractjce. The social 
science input wa'"; dominated by Lewinlan social Dsychology and the related 
soecinl ization of oroup dyn^^^ics and action research. This input was, at 
the time, an element in the nriainstream of American academic psychology 
which contained research <ind theoretical orientations as well as a concern for 
social change. The developments from soci^al practice included innovations in 
group therapy (Moreno), as well as leadership training carried out by 
organizations. The pn i I osoph i ca I input was dominated by the orientati^on of 
John Oewey^s followers. 

As I pointed out in an earlier section, one of the resources on which the 
conference drew was arouo therapy done [n the tradition of Bion, and the 
development of this tradition 'in Britain by Tavistock Institute. Another, not 
unrelated, re-^.norce t?^at ha^ been very influential in the conference is organiza- 
tional psychology and conceptualizations about :.ocio-techni'cal change that have 
been done ,jl lavi stock. Two tilings about this work are important; (I) in the 
D*}st, there has Deon a tight link between organizational change and psychotherapy 
as is manifest in the works of Jagues, Rice, and others'; (2) much of the 
Tavistock org<jni/«: tional oxporience grows r^ut of consultation contracts and 'relies 
fT)oro heavily on case wiu^k and descriptive material'^^ than do many comparable 
efforts in the United Stales. This approacn is evideni in the work of Burns 
and Stalker (l%l) and Miller and Rice (1964). from this brief treatment. 



it crjn he seen thdi tho two iTaininq evenf:^ in some respects drew on different 
resource ^ironr, kk{ whom thoy drew on comon areas, they turned to differing 
trad i t ions ♦ 

Certainly, a frjcVor d i st i'nqu i sh i'nq the -^-wo types of training (at least 
in their oriqin cind probably even currently) is that one had its origin in 
the United States and another in Great Britain. Currently, laboratory training 
is being done in Turope and conferences are ooerating in the United States; 
presumably, they are beinq sdapfed to these new settings. Nonetheless, a comparison 
of norms (e*q., on social change, personal involvement in organizations, etc.) 
and problems (e.g., fragmentation and alienation in pluralistic society, 
organiz.itional effectiveness \n a highly socialistic society, etc.) could provide 
a fbrlfier understanding of the differences between the two traditions of 
fraininq. It is both beyond the scope of this report and ^he capabilities of 
this author 1o pursue further thi's area of d i f f erent i at i u,: . 

Cone I us ion 

It fvry been shown that laboratory training and the Tavistock conference, 
two types of oxper i en i T I earn ing , contrast and di^ffer in important ways. 
They are designed to respond to different societal Issues and make different 
types of responses .to these issues. The two types of training define themselves 
diffcrontly, assume different models of the learner and the learning process, 
altompi h) accorp[)lis[) somewhat di^fferent goals, and employ somewhat different 
'technologies to achieve their goals. The state of research on the two forms 
of training is differe^ as is their orientation toward dissemination of the 
I ra i n i ng. 
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At the, same' tJ me, Laboratory training and the. Gohfefehce have In Gorrimdn - 
the attempt to provide the learner dirsGt 'opportuhf ties, for Jearhihg. from 
hif experience. Both forms ot training. uti |Mze trainers fo guide, the learning, 
process. SimiTarities to group* therapy are present iri .both forms of train tng\ 

Throughout this comparison.,. probJematlG, is|sues with respect to both t^ypes 
of training have been raised. It should be clear >Hiat both types have advantages, 
and disadvantages and that^ the range of .possible approaches to trathJhg: based 
on experientiar learhihg h£ve b6en far f rom. dxhausfM by ey4h these two typ§s., 
it i,S' hoped that the reader h^sr been helped in- making::a"Sor^/rhformedr^^^ 
^^as to the theoretiGal and pfacti.Gal; releyahGe and validity -^of the two: types^ 
of tfainiiig- Most of^all,, it is hoped that as S result of this report thole : 
p.epple designing,, conducting^ and researchi^ng training events wTll be stfmurated 
to cohceptuai ize further what they do and. to evaluate it more crrtically. __ 
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\ % A brief description, built ph a documentation of the G 



^^Co^terence, wai ^developed .because. 4* +be unf ami I iar ify of 
se^featists- wl4;h fM.s; term of tfaini.ng.- A more detai ifd>^ but 
(relWtiye t^/^eceht ^developments )/.^ of th% Group Re 

is -a?vaJ I'able- Jn AvK* Bi ceAs book-,, LearTiJihg^ior^^ 



Relations ? 
spcial, /' 
dated . 
at i ons Cortf erenee; 
365v ' ' _ V 



Amer icanh 
sbme^liat 



V- : 2i fhe Human Relations Laboratory as. ^jeve^d^^^ Traini ng 

Uab5~rat6rj#S' U IffiMypJ^foxyi^tol 
MMgatorV i^ and Schei n and Bfnhis7 CI 965 1: RersapJl^a-^Q£gi^^^^ 



y~ 3, Jhe tJiebry' and-prad^^^^^ groups was^^^^^ 

.th§rpsy.Ghoan4J^^^ lion. A |hegr^^^^ Kis apprqaGh to" 

group^s . i s."'^^^^ :feperJ:€tiGe|:::jrrr& 



; r. 4,^. Tfte .author was .a partrGipant i;a- tfa Jyne^,. 1968 cpnference .herd at _ 

Mojynt Hol yoke. £a^^^ fess:iv / i z / . _ . - 

_^ - 5:. Th:]^..p i en ipoteht i arN^. ropa ^^^^ tfie .GopyJtaot. wjth __f ^^^^ "J. 

do^wh*it he .e:euid In. the GondJfJonl^ the.^grpup;. .ThJs freedom _ 

wasi%o: be"e><ercised.^wr.+^ task, ot the- mariage^^^^ 

6. T:he%pqrtlcuia/ NTL-Jabdra^^^ t%j niH^g: f yent irost dompa the 

%y;i stock Group,. Re J^tionC C^^^ the, Humari Rel:;^t1on5 /Labp^^ '(e6n= 
<Si^f red to be, i"he bas i g . gerie ral qM er i ng: 



i n Nt=L*:S- summer ;p:Fp^^ 



It is r^eGogn rzed: that a?'r^a qw :Qrt?ehtftlon * 

7il"^grmn^-^:md-^^t-r-^ brov i de - a pjerspect i v# - 1 f 6m Wh i ch^ my ^ |ftof tJ 



Gan^-be crif iquedv At the -saf^ time,, readers, shou Ld . 5e ^ut i opFWtc?rntng- 
flfllr S^wh urtex^^^^^ ^ " ; ^ 

8* In the context i a whioh :wi are.uslng t Is me|n_f to ag|Jj^ 

t&flossi'&le gQat'S at a, strange^ -i earn fng-eve^^^ C i_955) have"^^^ 

inqst' often applied it to jaborat^r ies v^i th different type populatioris tatranger," 

faml% groups,;: etc 1. L . * ; > ^ - * _ v . . 

,~ 9. NIL sponsors^#rsona I growth "'labqrafor also share this 

as we 1:1 as comnfert teGhntjques and; staff i , / . _- - - 

. 10. _ f he dJ fferenGes_ whiGh beGome, apparent in the opening sesslqn |re furHpf' 
4e_iii heated tn the contr^tJ ng roles assumed:^ by Jaboratqry trainer and cbhf erenee^ 
-cinsultaht in the^ nfxt . session of the twp >/pes of training. Thi.s Gontrast wH:i; 
be^^treated la ta this report. ; 1 - | \ 

' i j . The gi-vihg, and- recei vJng of ^personpj- ieedbacR-did oGcyr in the 
'eohferehGe. _ Part ioYpahts seemed to^ ^ such irtteraGtion In response to 

me: efruDti-ona i.ritGhsit^^^ that they were exper Lenci ng. Such feedback of ten did. 

meet the; Gf i ter Wn jwh i cfv^^J training spec i f Kes as necessary 1 n order ; 
;tftat feedMcH contribute. to pefsona^^^ . ' ; , ^ - - \ 
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J2, One implication of the difference in heterogeneity Is that the pa»*^^ ; 
ticlpants In the conference I attended knew more about What conference actlvit(a& 
to expect.. They ha4,,learned this information from participants at previous 
conferences. Participants In the laboratory I attended did not have the same 
degree of knowledge as to the exact actl-vitles In which they would participate. 

. # ■ ^, ' ^- _ 

13. It was fny-»ifflpresBion that there was more resistance, to the experiential 
learning of the laboratory than of the conferehce. )«hi l_e this might have been 
me merely to differences in the participant populations. It could also have 
re5.ulted from the expMcltness of the laboratory's phHosophy of learning. 

• ■ 14. ' The differences in these statements of value should lead to- the events 

aftrSGting differing types of ^individuals. My attendance at onfy one event- 

of each type did not provide rm with adequate mfopwtlon off this Issue. _ • 

15. By the same token, from th^perspectiye. of laboratory training We 
^glues of the confefenci are quite . I ir^ ted and do not lead tp learnings in many , 
areas, considered essential by laboratory traihirig. - 

■ i"6. I .am indebted to Margaret Rioch, a past Staff member of the conference 
and the curr^ent director, for reading -and cofiwrrUng on this report. She has 
'mde an Important conroent .on my treatment of the Issue of "col labofation-," ^ 
She states: "I think that the conference method is_ one of collaboration between 
•itaff and members," with the di fference-.frtjm laboratory training being that we , 
thjnk of collaboration as between people who have .'dlff^htl,ated roles, who. by 
: this- very differentiation Gome to a significant kind" of collaboration; whereas, 
in. laboratory 'training the collaboration seemed' to me to be a kind of ■homogeni- • 
zation of role {RI6cb"i^ 1968)," ■ ' ' . ■: , 

17. ■ Participants In both types'of tra.lning formed inform I relationships 
with staff members. In so far as I could observe, these relationships did. not 
-seem markedly different- eKcept for the fact that the availability of conference 

-staff of- the conference activities seemed to be more structural and perhaps 
purposeful. I^or Instance, on certain evenlnis during unscheduled time the 
•conference staff as a whole socialized with participants. 

18. I found that participants in the conference seened to differentiate^ 
the role of staff and 'participants to a greater extent than' did participants in 
the laboratory. Participants In the I aboratory, seemed to more frequently think 

■of the staff as learners as well as. participants. 

19. The staff refuses to participate In any actIon«that vlolatesor- 
attempts. to change the defined organization of the conference Including the 
defined authority This stance by the staff arises out of their commitment 
to>he defined tasks of the conference, and the organization established to 
facilitate the. real i zation of these tasks. ; •" 

°Z0. In .this -context; Margfiret Rloch (1968) has pointed out as a. difference 
the fact that In laboratory training there is an assumption that conflict will 
be resolved If people are open, and In the conferences fhls assumption is not . 
' made. ' ■ . . 
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21. In the laboratory experience I felt removed from the world of large- 
scdlG orqnnizat ions. The culture of the laboratory had a component which was 
anil large-scale bureaucraoios. In the conference, i felt myself to be- 
within an orqanfzation which was nor totally dissimilar from the large-scale 
organization of every-day life. 

?2. Fxamples of these developments include the project on high school 
crisis carried out within fhe Center for Research on the Utilization of Scientific 
Knowledge (Chester, et. aj^., 196^) and the work on a national clearinghouse 
on crisis, conflict, and cho^nge in secondary schools being conducted by the 
Educationc3l Change Team of the University of Michigan (Chesler and Guskin, 1970). 

23. Ihese commitments concerned the morality and learning utility of 
members participating in the control of the educational organizations of which 
they are a part. 

24. ^ The laboratory also is organized, but the total organization of the 
laboratory* is not explicitly designed with members' learnings in mind, 

25. In a lafer t^^ctlors, 1 will describe the attitude of tnese two evenis 
toward research. 
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